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REPORT TO HE SUBSCRIBER 


Here we are again, with heads tA 160d but bowed. Al Krebs, who edited the 
last issue of FARM LABOR, has had to leave us to fulfill other writing commit- 
ments. So your former editor is back at the old stand, for at least one more 
issue. We still need help -~ particularly in the tyoifie of stencils. 


Contributors to this issue include three old faces and a new one. Anne 
Draper, Secretary. to Citizens fur Farm Labor, has appeared in many previous 
Xssues. Bill Reich, member of the CFL Executive Committee, had an article en- 
titled "Half. Billion Dollar Giveaway" in. Vol. eit No. 3. Henry Anderson has 
appeared a time or two. The new face,is, that.of Charles Smith, Berkeley pamph+ 
leteer and bibliogapher, and long-time friend of; the farm labor movement. Some 
years ago, Smith rrepared a bibliograyhy on.migratory farm workers which achieved 
|@ circulation of several thousand. ie has recently completed a bibliography on 
| the Excess Land Law ("160 acre limitation), hich;we consider very distinctly 
! relevant to farm aabor problems. c ofthe Beppe to; noproduce it here. Extra 
copies may be obtained from Che. ‘ ‘th, 61 9San Mateo Road, epihdan aiie Calif. 


The Netionel Advisory Committce on Tarn. Lebor,hgs just aissued.a 68-page 
booklet ean Nhe rm Labor Organizing. 294 L967:-»A,Brief History. Although we 
do not necessarily agree Viti cll the stavemonss in the section on the Aglricul- 
tural ner ears Organizing Co axe abows which we have some personal knowledge, 
the pamphlet is well. worth havin: “Or single copy, send 10¢ to the National 
Advisory Committee, L12\B,.19th St,,), New. Yopis: City. 


Wovld you believe it nossible to iseve 2 AB-pege nublication entitled Farm 
Labor Deve slopmants in this year of. ¢yn-Lord,; 1967, and not say a word about | 
organizing develommonts in California, Teres,,Loride,; Wisconsin, or anywhere 
else? Our old friends in the Burea f ampleyment Security, U.S. Department of 
Labor, have achieved this resarkobio: foat. They aleo achieve such remarkable 
Preats as this statement: srunrorkersi still receive many noneash benefits as 

part of their pay. ...tese bonetits,-(inelsde)), such items as a house, utilities, 
meat , eggs; meals, a gasoline allovance;.and.otner items: evailable from the farm 
business." When. fara vorkere get hungry, maybe they can;eat this publication. 


™ 
“Y 


There will be a food earavon from the San-Francisco Bay Area to Delano 
on September 23. Coll 655~72° ecland) before,9:00 a.m., or after 7:CO p.m., 
for further irf ormation, or J information on, wigre you can leave food in case 


, 


you cannot go along on the 


We hope to be with you again in another three months or so. Watch for 
us in your favorite cigar stove or newsstand. . Remember the brand name; 
FaRM LABOR. 


THE GIUMARRA STRIKE AND BOYCOTT: 
AN ORGANIZING MODEL 


by Henry Anderson 


Early in June, 1967, although the United Farm Workers Organizing Committee oxic 
was in the midst;:of\the usual-assortment of urgencies, its leaders assigned a very: 
substantial portion of their resourdés.t6 an exercise in what might be .called 
long-term planning, as distinguished from operational tactics) Thirty ‘organizers | 

| were assigned-.to this: exercise: Mostof these organizers had béen.< trained by’ 
red Ross, who had ‘trained Cesar Chavez himself more than fifteen years ago,‘dnd'~ 
who has been-UFWOC's Director of Organizing since last year.” a 2 


The thirty organizers. were instructed to fan out through the Jdwer San 
Joaquin Valley, to talk to farm workers in their homes, in labor camps, wherever 
they could be found, and to obtain as many UFWOC pledge cards as possible. In 

bout two weeks, several thousand such authorization cards were collected. The 

WWOC office staff sorted them by geographical ‘area and employer. The point of 
the operation was to identify an area or ranch where the workers were particular- 
ly receptive to.the idea of unionism, on the assumption that it) would be better 
to base demarids:.on cmployers on this consideration “than on employer size, 
notoriety, .or,-fortuitous factors. mi eat ig 


When the results of this "public cpinion poll" were tabulated, it was found 
that the largest number of pledges had come frcm employees: of the Giumarra 
ecmpany.(For purposes of convenience, we shall here refer to this company as 

i though it were a single entity --- which, for: most “practical purposes, it is. 

, Lechnically, however, there are three Giumarra companies: Giumarra Brothers 

fruit Co., Giumarra Farms, Inc., ‘and Giumirre Vineyard Corporation, by far the 

jlargest of thé “trree.... This cevice, probably for tex purposes, is almost universal 
among the large.famidy-owmed agricultural corporations ‘of California. ) ae 


What we may call. "little Giumarre's.4. that’ is, about 500 acres of grapes 
the immediate Delano. arca -- had been: struck from the 
ijAgricultural, Workers Organizing. Committee started its 
'ltember, 1965,.; Picketing had continued, as seasonally 
itHowever, AWOC ,;, NFWA, and. their successor. UFWOC, have 
ligive "little Giumarra" and some 30 other Delano grape 


in 
very first day that the old 
economic action in Sep- 
apprcpriate, ever since. 
not had ‘the resources to 


growers, the attention that 
has been given tc Schenley, Di Giorgio, and Perelli-Minetti. 


i| 
| Ken Blum, UFWOC's equivalent of a Research Director, had long ago ncted that” 
"little Giumarra” is only a small frection -of "pig Giumarra." (See, “for example, 
‘Blum! s article, "The Other Delano Grane Growers," TARM LABOR, Vol. V, No.1, 
‘December, 1966, pp. 10-12.). Blum was now asked to find out whatever more he 
jcould about "big Giumarra." 

Although Giumarra has avoided the publicity of, say, Di Giorgio, it is a 
.true titan of the industry. In 37 years, the "old man", Joe Giumarra, has built 
;up an empire of holdings ranging from 2,COO acres of grapes at Wheeler Ridge to 


‘another thousand acres or so at Ducor, over €0 miles to the north. All told, the 
{ 
! 


‘1 A fact sheet, "Information on Giwnarra", now available from UFWCC, includes a 

wide variety of tidbits, down to the balance in George Giumarra, Jr.'s, 
Crocker-Afglo National Bank savings account in 1958, when he was 13 years 
old. (The figure s $11,490.) 


firm has 6,300 acrss of grapes, and another 6,000 acess of cotton, potatoes, and 
other crops. There are many oil wells on Giunarra. land which, in the words of ' 
Ken Blum, . "grease the operation." 


An idea of the size of the business may be gained from the fact that in 
1966, the Giumarra Vineyard Corporation recebved $246,882 under the"soil bank" and 
acreage diversion program not to grow cotton -- quite aside from whatever benefits 
it may have received under the price-support. features of the Federal cotton 
program, or from publicly developed water, or other forms of subsidization.‘ (See 
Congressional Record, June 19, 1967, page $8413. ) 


Giumarra employs perhaps 2,000 workers at the peak of the ‘grape season,. and 
has an estimated $12,000,000 in ta ble grape sales in’an average year. The "lead 
brand" is Arra (from the last four letters of the family name)*+- a high quality 
product which commands a premium price. Jve Giumarra lavishes great personal 
attention on the quality of the grapes marketed under*his Arra label. 


Therein hangs much of the tale. Giwzarra’s attention to the quality of 
its merchandisé is, to put it gently, not matched by attention to the quality of 
its working conditions. This accounts for the. relatively’ great proportion of 
worker dissatisfaction among Giumarra employees’. They are hounded by foremen 
and supervisors; to celect’ only the biggest, most beautiful grapes, to trim and 
pack thom just so -- but they-are not paid special wages for this special care. 
On the contrary. They are paid"e flat $1.40 an hour without the ‘incentives’ 
other growers hrow--in." By comparison, the UFWOC contract with Schenley provides 
@ minimum of .$1.75 an hour, with many fringe bonefits that bring the hourly equi- 
valent to at..lleast $2.00. 


The UFWOC leadershi > coneluded that Giumarra employees were highly "argan- 

zable" and beren moving in the wey which Chavez would no doubt have preferred 

to follow a11 along.-if he had been able. The organizing staff sought out Giu- 
maura, workers. and talked with. then face-to-face. »- ‘here was*no publicity. There | 
was no imncdiate talk of economic action. The preforred Chavez-Ross technique is 
%o proceed very unobtrusively unless and until you know that you have built up a 
big enough and -broad.enoucn and solid: enourh base to back wp your demands effec- 
tively. 


In: a.few wecks, there were added to the pledge cards obtained in the initial 
canvass, several hundred more, until UPWCC had affirmations from 800 Giumarra 
employees; -r a clear majority -- that they wanted to be represented by UFWOC and 
would so vote if they had ‘the opportunity. 


‘With this backing, Chavez. sent a letter to Joe Giumarra asking for a meet- 
ing "to work out a method to settle the question of récognition...without the 
imposition of .egoromic sanctions." There mas ro reply. Chavez seht a telegram. 
There was no reply. Chavez asked the State Conciliation Service to use its good 
offices to bring about a meeting. Tne Conciliation Service arranged a meeting on 
July 10, but the: Givmarra representative, by his silence, made it clear he was 
under instructions. not.to discuss the holding of a’ caré=count, an election, or 
aay other substantive proposal. On July 19, Chavevannounced that Giumarra had. _ 
until the. weekend to-show some indication of dealing with the union, or the 
union would. refer the question of economic sanctions tothe firm's employees. 
Still . no reply, On.Sunday,: July.23; several hundred Givmarra workers athended 
a union meeting in Takersfield..: By 2 shaw of hands, they voted unanimously to 
lounch 2a strike and: boycott ‘ageinst the Giwmarra ccmpany: «© — 


The demand now was no longer for an election or card ccunt. As Chavez put 
t, Giuvmarra “vould not get two bites fran the same apple." The demand now was 


pe 4 


for a coltract, with H minitum of $1.90 an hour. It does not seem.a Sigure. 035 
artificially inflated ‘for bargaining purposes. Oné may be quite sure that the _— 
union members will settle for no less than they received, for example, in the © 
recent contract with Almaden Vineyards ($1.80). 


i? On Ateust® 32 ten days after the strike vote was taken, UFWCC began its 9 
sanctions .’° Having by now héd considetable experience with operating in the. ab- .. 
sence of collective? bargaining laws, the union settled rather cuickly and smoothly 
into’ the: two: forms of action“ open’ to it’. The first prong of the two-pronged —* 
atiack was the strike as such: the usual attemmts to dissuade workers from =. 
entering Giumarra's vineyards, and to convince those who were already in the 
vineyards that’ shéy should leave. The logistic problems were perhaps even 
more’ Formidable than ever before, since the co-pany's properties were spread . 
over sucK"an Ghormou.. front: ; ; 

As usual}: there were conflicting claims over the effectiveness of the 
picketing. On the first day of the strike, the union estimated that its 200 
pickets ‘stopped'about 60% of the workers. Two: days later, it estimated that its.. 
effectiveness had itreased to about 90%. Wwercas the company usually ships from 
12 to 20 refrigerator cars full of grates per’ day during the’ season, during the . 
first four days of the strike, exactly 6 cars were counted leaving the Giumarra 
rail spur.’ At°that rate, the union calculated that the strike would cost’ the 
company about a°million dollars a week. 


But’ the cempatiy was not without resources of its own. Giumarra obtained an 
injuriétion limiting picketing to three pickéts at cach side of the main entrance. 
and requiring them to stand at least 50 feet apart. This was tantamcunt to 
eliminating picketing as a weapon altogether, since it is the supervisory person- 
nel, not the field workers; who enter and leave through the'main gate. 


Too, the compatty began vetruiting strikebreakers: rrincipally "greencards", 
but aso some wetbacks, High'sehool youths, urban Negroes, etc. It goés without 
saying’ that these strikebreaké?s-were not informed thére was a strike in pro- 
gressi! Some probably do not°*khow to this day, since the union has no access 
to the company's labor camps. Some are probably anti-union enough to keep 
working even after they learn of the strike. Some walk out, but pools of 
poverty in urban: ghet "es and in Mexico are so vast that the company is able 
to recruit replapements. It tiay well be -that by the end ¢ the season, Givmarra 
will getsthe bulk of its tonndgs picked, as Delano growers have done the past 
two. seasdéns. “But there is no possible doubt that Giumarra's vaunted quality 
will suffer. Table grape crtting and packing are skilled operations, and strike- 
breakers do not have the skills or the commitment to master them. Grapes which 
in other‘years would have-gone out'under the Arra brand will this year go out’ 
under thé company's second=lins labels: Uptown, GVC, Grape King, Mr. G, and 
Honey Bunch, “And grapes whieh'in-other years would have gone out under thesé 
secondary labels will this year bé diverted into bulk wine. 


The second--prong of UFWCG"s- two-pronged: campaign is “the boycott, which’ 
played ‘such a -prominent-‘part ‘in°the wining of agréements with Schenley and 
Di Giorgio: By “the adroit: deploynért of regular steff and volunteers, boycott. 
committees have -been' activated (or reactivated) in New York, Chicago, Dekroit, ~ 
Philadelphia, ‘Montreal, Quebé¢, ' Miami; “Tos “Angeles , San Francisco, and other’ ~~ ~ 
cities*in-which<there are large terminal starkete or lerge fodd chains with which ~ 
Giumarta\has-eontracts.° It is said that’ Giutiarra “does half ‘of its business with | 


just four retail giants: A‘&°P; Kroeger’ Safeway: “and Food Fair. 


‘<The boyobtt is directed not only against Giumarra's grapes; but its plums,” 
potatoes, and other products which are erin ae al by brané nawié. In‘ additidn 
to those already mentioned, the comeany's brands include Ar-Cal, Blue Jay, Del 
Ora, Haddad, J.J., Pow Wow, and Royal K. 


A major breakthrough was achieved in the first ten days of the boycott when 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea iets (A & P) decided that, for some curious 
reason, Giumarra's products were not up to their usual high standard this year, 
and the company would therefore have tu buy its grapes elsewhere. Regretfully. 

As of this writing, there are grounds for belief that Food Fair's principle 
a. buyer may soon arrive at the same conclusion. 


‘Anottier major development within the boycott is the comperation of " main- 
stream" organized labor. The Gimmarra boycott was quickly recognized by the 
national AFL-CIO. Members of railroad brotherhoods hve declined to couple 
their ergines to cars of "hot" graves. And, perhaps most significantly of all, 
the hi Fre neisco Chronicle of August.9 reported: 


Teamster Union officials agreed yesterday to join in a nationwide.’.. 
boycott against a major Kern county grave grower. 

. It marked the first joint effort in farm organizing since the two groups 
Signed a peacc: treaty aha aoe ond one of the first nationally in any field 
since the’ Teamsters left the AFL-CIO in.1955.-'... ; 

Teamster officials who agreed to turn over the organizing of field 
workers to (UFWOC) after a year of dispute, sent "het ters to retailers announ- 
cing their move. ; 


It is’ believed that Téamster cooperation is particularly crucial if Safeway's 


enthusiasm: for Giumarra products is to be dampened. secondary boycotts are, of 
course’, prohibited by the Landrum-Griffin Act; but there is nothing in the act 
which guarantees that merchandise will necessarily arrive in the right place in 
the right quantity at the right time. Or that prevents eny union from engaging 
in consumer education, in concert with any other union. 


Some of the significances of the Giumerra strike are as follows. 


ly It is the most serious test to date of the hypothesis that a boycott can 
be effective ‘against fresh produce. In both the Schenley and Di Giorgio opera= 
tions, the boycott was directed primarily against packased products, with nation- 
ally advertised brands which the companies could not conceivably jettison. 
Millions of housewives were failiar with I.W. Harper, but how many housewives 
are femiliar with Mr. G, or Huney Bunch? The grapes are taken out of their boxes 
and arranged in snelf displays- in the morning, before the store is opened. .The 
boxes are then rcturned to the distributor, or destroyed, or hidden under a mound 
of other boxes. Who is to know?:’ And, for that matter, itis a very simple matter 
fora grower to imvent @ new Jebel in the mid&le of the season. 

Admittedly, it-is’a difficult nroblem, but UPIOC does not concede it is an 
impossible one. UFWOC is ccnbining consvmer education with pressure on the nevee 
centers: of the distribution process =~ e.g., the buyers for the produce. depart- 
ments of big chains -- and with such support as is possible from the eeemsters, 
Retail Clerks, and other unions. Underlying evorythine elso are UFWOC's own 
resourceful, flexible, and dedicated representatives, who make this.more than the 


ul As-asmaiter of fact, that is what Giumarro.is now doing. We have just learned 
ap bhat.@ Rich+Pak brand has just. been added: to its . Sble. : eh EE dl 


lem 
* 


boycott it would be in the hands of a "businesslike" orgenization. For .example, 
UFWCC staff ard volunteers think nothing.of getting up at three o'clock every. 
morning to check the aetiun at the produce wholesale markets. And, for enother 
example, UMJOC has a "grapevine" among the grapevines which lets it be known, 
within twenty four hovrs, literally nationwide, when Giumarra tries to evade the 
boycott by changing to.a new brand name. 


2, The thirty odd Delano growers against wnca UFrwuc is still on strike 
are watching the Gipmarra strike and. boycott with the greatest interest. . They 
e am met cx ‘ . Ps a 7 : : : . 
are staking every’. en the fact that they, too, deal primarily in grapes for 


the fresh market, and hove thus been rein ly immmized agdinst traditional 
boycott activity. However, if the bore is offective agairt their bellwether, 
and -Giumarra >is forced to she bargaining table, it-is difficult to see how the 


rest of “the ‘Delano grovers can ccnsimie to hold out. aginst the hevitable. 


3. Extension of the Lobor-Manigeuent Relations (Taft-Nartley) Act to 
corporation agriculture is closca>:to realic nt ver before. Proponents 
of the bills that are now pending in com aes of th the House and Senate 
(H.R. 4769 end-S. 8, rosvective’y) can point to the Cirmarra situation as prima 
facie evidence of the ne for such legislation... If collective bargeining law 
applied, there’ would have boon © representetion election at Giuma"ra- by now, for 

£1 more then the 30% of the workers 


ane ecidvet an-election. 


Aecordizg to ous information, it is dowbtful thet Congress will. act on 
H.R. 4769 and §. 8 this yeor, but will prubobly contimie then into the next 
sesfion which convenss in Janvary Don % ston pressuring your Congressman on 
that. account, though. ).- If the Gi By Bu: anol boycott are still going wm 
at that time, we will -not. b: stonished if UNCC organizes a mass demonstration 
or some. other tecanique.of calling avtention dramatically to the fact that the 
only, law .currently eppli,cable acricultureal labor relations is: the law of the 


jungle. 


mWOC's eampaign against 

S27 cacy of the methods Cesar 
Chavez end Fred Rocs wr 
hadn’ t.-been,.‘taken so largely ous or ds At bottom, the Chavez-Ross 
philosopzy is a@ proroundily democratic one, guided by what workers. themselves 
want and axe. ready for, not by WAST ms; INDen to be newsworthy at the moment, 
or .by wnat, legislators ; intellectuals, activist churchmen, the general pub- 
lic, .on 2ny. third parity. may 7 3 
Far more clearly thon in the cases ox Schenley and Di Giorgio, it seems.to 
US,5,bhe Giunarr 0X was launched in co nity. with the Chavez ideal. 
The underpinning was there: wou 3 who attested, not just by words, but by, 
acts, that they wanted to associate to; er with their fellow workers in their 
common interests; that they were ready serifice to gain what they themselves 
defined as a proper measure 2° Ue Loy . 23 enition, and respect. 
_-When-epermitied to follow its natural course, it is the soundest of methods.. 
On this-pnderpiniing, all ranuer of solid superstructures -may be built ; without... 
it, even.the-most glittering suverstructures shake. ; fais 


t 


We are privy to no UFIIOC secrets, but we have the impression that Chavez, 
after two years filled with fund-raising, greeting dignitaries, testifying at 
legislative hearings end other distractions; is determined to get back to the — 
root and the source: crganizing egricultural workers so well that they ‘can guide 
their own destinies forever erfterward. 


avemens of GIITZENS FOR FARM LABOR to Industrias Welfare Commisai on 
Proposed Revision of Order 1h, Agricultural Occupations 
Anne’ Dreper, CFL Secretary, July 1967 


This statement is submitted on behalf of Citizens for Farm Labor, a committee 
of citizens from many wa.ks of life united in their concern to achieve "equal rights 
for agricultural workers," Some of our committee members have been: testifying before:~~ 
the Industrial Welfare’ Commission since 1957 vhen. the commission began consideration 
of possible coverage of women and.minors employed in agriculture; Several members 
have served on the wage board, Our position has been to seek equal treatment and 
coverage of farm workers, 


dis 


WER BS 


The IWC is charged by law to protect the "comfort, health, safety, and general 
welfare" of women workersani minors (16 and 17~year old youth), and to set a minimm 
rate of pay sufficient to provide a standard of "proper living.® The IW is now 


proposing major revisions for orders 1 through 1)- 


ry ' 
SR tation TAR. 


The IWC is proposing to raise the present $1.30 a hour in all 14 orders to 
$1.65 an hovr in orders 1. through 13, and to $1.55 in order 1h. It is also propos 
ing to reduce the present workweek cf 48 hours to 0 hovrs, with time and a half for 
work after 8 hovrs in one day or after O hours in a week for orders.1 through 13, 
But for order 1h no hours limitationsare proposed. In other respects as well, a 
double standard is employed: one set of imprevements for the first 13 orders, and 
inferior standards for agricultural workers. 


eeett A. TA! 


fd np 1 


Gitizens for.Farn Labor is in general agreen fv. State AFL-CLIO's stand 
for a ininimum wage of $2 an hour (although w Li. that 52.25 is needed for farm 
workers), a 35-hour workweek, wi. th doubletime 35 hours, a fifteen-minute rest 


perio!, and other improvements they have proposed foi orders; 


¢ 


We 
~~ 


We shovid like to addrecs ourselves so Order 14, Agricultural Occupations. 

We believe thet the proposed revisions by the IWC fail to protect the confort, 
health, safety, and general. welfare of farm workers, and in fact would subject them 
to substandard wages, hours, and working conditions. 

The proposed revisions are discriminetory, and in effect set apart farm women 
and minors as seconé-clzss citizens. They conti the pattern of the first order 
issued in 1961 and the revision in 1965 in setting up a double standard of treatment 
and relegating, farm workers to the bottom of the totem pole, 


Rts” A 
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We believe that the proposed order constitutes "unequal protection” of the law, 

and violates the Uh Amencment to she Constitution of the te It. sets 
etuates an unconscionable 

Justice is indeed blind--and deaf too-—-to the needs of 


The Industrial Welfare Commission was established in 1913 because of the shame~ 
ful and scandalous exploitation of women and children in the factories and fields 
of California, . Hours: were intolerably long: 10, 12, 1h, and longer. Pay was miser-- 
ably low. The work week ran 6 and 7 days. Foul worling conditions endangered .the 
health and safety of women and children. 


These evils gave rise to union organization and legislative action, including 
the passage of. the 8-hour law for women workers in California in 1911. To a stb- ig 
stantial degree, these substandard working conditions are a historical memory: in most: 
industries. ,The glaring exception xsemains the bluesky sweatshops of Californiats, . 
t industry-—agribusiness producing $ billion of agricultural products in 1966, ~ 


Ee sone ee ee sis ie is = %: 


conditions were vividly described by John Steinbeck when he wrote The Grapes of 
Wrath in the thirties, Little has changed since then, but the level of the affluent 
society around the farm worker has risen, making his condition more intolerable by 
contrast, 


Yet the IWC proposes to continue this gap between the farm worker and all other 
workers by setting inferior conditions for farm workers and affording farm women and 
minors less rather than equal coverage. We should like to summarize the major 
changes we believe are needed in the proposed Order 1), 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR CHANGES NEEDED IN ORDER 1y--Agricultural Occupations 


Wages: The propoed $1.55 an hour should be increased to 2.25 an hour for both piece 
‘and hourly workers, applicable to both women and mines. The 85% applicabil- 
ity clause should be dropped. All workers should be guaranteed a minimum 
wage, and loopholes for the employer to escape this obligation shald be 
.closed,. 


Farm women and minors should have the protection of a standard 35—har work 
week, with doubletime pay for all work after 7 hours in any one day or 35 
in the week, At the very least, they should have the 8—hour limit proposed 
in the other 13 orders, 


Minors: Minors 16 ard 17 years old as well as those under 16 should have the same 
hours and wages coverage as women workers, ‘The proposed ‘1.35 for minors 
in agriculture and $1.65 for minors covered by other wage orders is discrim— 
inatory and unjustified, 


Coverage: Order 14 as proposed continues 20 exempt employers employing fewer than 
5 workers from the w, ges and reporting time sections. We believe all workers 
should be covered, and shauld be guaranteed at least ) hours! reporting 
time pay, 


Maternity and child care: We pz a masernity benefit securing re-employment 
Ss, Child labor in California fields 
remains an open scandal. Day c2re centers are urgently needed, 


: Pe Surge Aare : - that... , : 
Sanitary facilities and drinking wat We ope ovisions on a par with those in 
the other 13 wage orders : ed and enforced. Women workers in 
the fields are largely without hand-washing, drinking, and sanitary facilities, 


Child labor: Children under L272 \re prohibited from workins;: 


may work on non-school : 

before and after school 3, Yet eventhete minimal protections are widely 
flouted. We urge the abolition of child labor of 12 and 13-year-olds, and 
strict enforcement of the provisions projecting those 14, 15, and older, 


Spanish: Order 1) shaild be published and posted in Spanish as well as English, 
A summary of its major provisions in some heidy form, both in English and 
Spanish, should be widely distributed in fara worker areas, 


On wages, we cen see no justification-~and none has been advanced by the Com- 
mission itself—~for setting an hourly wage of ten cents less than that for all other 
workers.. All the arguments are on the side of setting a higher minimum wage for 
farm workers, since they are fortunate if they can find work six months of the year 
and they are excluded from unemployment insurance coverage. As of Nir ie snl Ol seb 
Department of Labor ruled that at least $1.60 an har must be of fered to domestic 
workers before foreign workers may be employed on Califérnia's farms, to avoid any 

"adverse effect" on carnings of domestic workers, 


ws 
Citizens for Yarm Labor urges a minimum wage of $2.25 an hour for both piece 
and hourly workers, applicable to all women and minors, We can see no rationake 
for anything less than total coverage and we urge the dropping of the 85% coverage 
provision.- The legal obligation of the IWC is to protect all women and minors, not 
85% of than, or 99%, but all of them. How can wages of 50 cents, or 75 cents, be 
justified? Yet such wages could be paid under the 15% farmula, 


Do grocery stores, or clothing stores, or landlords charge farm women less for 
their food, clothes, or rent? Who has decided that “proper living" standards for 
farm women and minors warrant ten cents an hour less?lihile many of them may live in 
rural areas, others live in cities like fresno, San Jose, Salinas, Bakersfield. They 
live side by side with other women and minors covered by the other wage orders, There 
is no proposal for a double standard within the 13 other orders, dividing urban dwell- 
ers from so-called rural areas, The evidence indicates that no significant differences 
exist in the cost of proper living between such areas, 


During the hearings the opposition of the employer representatives took familiar 
forms. Without exception,all the agricultural employers opposed any increase; some 
proposed a decrease, Some alleged that they would be drivm out of business, and 
the workers would suffer since their jobs would be lost. Yet every study made by 
the Department of Labor on the impact of increasing minimum wages in low-wage in- 
dustries proves the falsity of these fears, 


Some employers detailed how they would mechanize the workers out of jobs, Others 
boasted that they helped to combat juvenile delinquency by giving youth jobs on. their 
farms, but if the rates went up, they'd stop hiring them and presumably the Commission 
would be responsible for the resulting crime wave. Others talked about farming in 
Mexico if wages went up. In effect, various forms of blackmail were threatened: 
leave things as they are, or we'll mechanize, or we'll close down, or we'll leave 
the state, 


We recall such threats during the long battle to end the exploitation of the 
Mexican Nationals. When the bracero program ended in December 196, the corporation 
farmers who had predicted chaos and disaster continued to grow and prosper. The 
state's largest industry has grown from 33 billion to “4 billion wrth of agricultural 
products sold within the past few years, Agricultural wages have almost doubled 
during this period, largely the result of the unionization drive among farm workers, 
yet the industry continues to prosper, Its net income was close to one billion 
dollars for 1966, ; 


When women and minors were first covered by a minimum wage order of 1,00 an 
hour starting in 1961, the industry's representatives trotted out each of these 
arguments, They warned the Commission they would stop employing women and ‘minors, 
Again, when the minimum was increased to “1.30 an hour in 1965, the growers cried 
NwolL hi ‘ '"! 


But the facts contradict their clain. Employment of women and youth in agri- 
culture has risen steadily between 1959 and 1966, as the table below illustrates: 


-* 


Period: Employment in Agriculture 


Peak 


Women Be Youth Under 22 


—_— 


Thece data represent hired workers, not unpaid family workers. 


The figures on women are from regular publications of the Department of Employ- 


ment. 
The statistics on youth employment were furnished by the Department upon our 


request for the best available material on the number of minors, 16 and 17 years 

old and under, employed in agricultural occupations. It would appear that statistics 
for this age group are not available, and the above figures are estimates, excluding 
the youth in the farmers and unpaid family category. 


Other figures were supplied by Ray Rath, Chief, Division of Farm Labor Service, 
which support our contention that youth employment has risen sharply during this 
period, These data were obtained from Disability Insurance reports for the years 
1962-1965: Report 830, Nos. 1, 2, md 3 (Preliminary). 


Youth with Wage Credits in DI- 
Year Agriculture Insured Employment 


1962 97,800 Note: Youth for the years 1962 and 1963 
1963 97,900 included those age 19 2nd under; 
16h. 151,775 for the years 196) and 1965 those 
1965% . 213, 700 age 21 and under. 


*Preliminary 


The Department's Report 830 No. 3 on "Agricultural Workers Cw ered by the Dis- 
ability Insurance Provisions" for 194, is based on an expanded four percent sample 
of workers with 196) earnings in California KI-AG labor, as against the earlier 
reports based on a one percent sample. It contains informative data on various 
aspects of the farm labor picture, involving som 570,875 workers with average 
annual earnings of $1,lhh for 196). 


Of the total of 536,150 workers whose age and sex are known, there were 9,075 
workers 16 years of age and under--35,650 male nd 13,425 female. There was a td&al 
of 128,725 women of all ages--average annual earnings (607, from both agricultural 
and non-agricultural earnings. Of this number, 97,625 women had earnings only from 
agricultural wrk, thus indicating the high percentage that are totally dependent 
upon farm work for earnings. 


For this group the median earnings for those employed during three quarters of 
the year was $60; for those employed during four quarters of 196 it was ‘1,590. 
Corresponding figures for median earnings of male workers are roughly double. 


The assertion is often made by employer representatives that women work in the 
fields only to "supplement" the wages of their presumably high-paid husbands or 
fathers, and relatively few of them are dependent upon agricultural earnings. These 
data show that the overwhelming bulk of women workers engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions are mainly dependent upon their wages in this industry, 


Only 31,100 women workers had combined earnings from both agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment, but their median earnings if employed during three quarters 
was $817; for those employed during four quarters it was $1,580--10 less than those 
with only agricultural earnings. The conclusion is inescapable--even those who seek 
and find employment outside the fields and orchards find equally low-paying work, 
and are equally in need of a substantial increase in the minimum hourly pay. 
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The corpar ate farmers of California have gained notoriety by their skill in 
seeking out sources of cheap labor. They have employed one disadvantaged group 
after another, searching all over the world for poverty-stricken workers to exploit, 
For fifteen years they exploited Mexican Nationals, the braceros,: utilizing their 
poverty to keep domestic farm workers at a poverty level. 


Now that the bracero program ended, at the end of 196, these same employers 
tended to employ women workers because they will generally work for lower wages 
than men; and in turn, children will work for even less than-women. This brute 
economic fact--and not any concern about character building or saving the youth 
from juvenile delinquency--accounts for the child labor in our fields. 


The special search of the corporation farmers for weak, helpless, and defense- 
less groups of workers is well illustrated by an article in the July 1, 1967 issue 
of the California Farmer, well-known for its defense of grower interests. An 
article, entitled "Chinese Workers Once ‘gain Take to Fields," starts out: "Calif- 
ornia has come full circle on foreign labor... We're back to using Chinese," 


The article points out that with the new eased-up immigration laws, Chinese 
workers, mainly from Hong Kong, are pouring by the thousands into San Francisco!s 
Chinato, They are competing heavily for a limited number of jobs, especially in 
the shops making women's garments, The article states: “Fifty cents per hour is 
considered the going wage, if the immigrant is lucky enough to find wrk," 


These wages--in flagrant violation of IWC orders--were confirmed by the testi+ 
mony of a Chinese garment worker who had worked in these sweatshops for ten years. 
She stated that long hours--10, 12, and 1--were prevalent, and unsanitary, crowded 
conditions were typical. Rest periods are ignored, so are health regulations. But 
some three thousand Chinese women workers will now be rescued by the farsighted 
growers! 


A test program is being run, sending groups of women from San Francisco. where 
the article says they are "exploited" to the strawberry fields of Salinas where 
presumably they will not be exploited. The article reports that. one group of 
women worked 9g hours’ daily at $1.40 per hour plus I5-¢ents per crate, with the 
lowest daily earning 116.60. The top earner. of the group worked 64 hours the first 
week and earned’ $112.35, 


The Califa nia Farmer further reports that the leaflet extolling the affluent 
society of Salinas strawberries has found its way from the streets of Chinatown to 
Hong Kong, notorious for its sweatshops. The city fathers of Hong Kong are now 
seeking to enact an 86-hour day for workers there, and they may well obtain it be— 
fore the farm workers of California, 


An industry which constantly seeks out economically depressed groups of workers 
for its labor force is scarcely in a position to boast about. its contribution to 
solving social problems, Yet industry representatives repeatedly urged the Com- 
mission not to raise the wages of women workers, or they would be: forced to elimin- 
ate them. They are opposing an inadequate hourly rate of $1.55 when 43,50 is the 
present average hourly rate for factory wrk in the Bay Area. 


We recall that when the first order covering women farm workers became effective 
in 1961, that threat proved groundless; likewise when the minimum rose from ‘1 to 
$1.30 in 1965, the same threat was made, yet the number of women workers increased, 
Now this industry is begging the IWC to maintain the status: quo of $1.30 an hour-—= 
which they claimed would drive them to bankruptcy and disaster just two’ years AgZOe 
What confidence can be placed in their competence to predict future effects? 
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The $1.30 minimum wage in 1965 was on a par with the minimum in the other 13 
wage. orders, It constituted an historic breakthrough of equal treatment (at least on 
the wage level)for all women workers. To propose a differential in the present 
order is to retreat to the indefensible position of relegating farm women to second= 
class status and treatment. 


The obvious question to be answered by the Commission arises: why did they set 
the $1.30 an hour minimum for all women workers in 1965 indicating that all women 
required the same hourly rate to maintain a proper standard of living? Were they 
wrong then or wrong now in proposing two sets of hourly rates indicating two stan- 
dards of proper living? 


Let us. examine the growers! assertions that they are concerned with problems of 
our youth and want to help them. One index of such concern is the rate of work in- 
juries to youth under 18 years of age from 1950 to 1962: the average--and these 
are only the. disabling accidents reported--averaged 500 for the period. Since the 
all-time low of 395 injuries in 1962, the recorded injuries suffered by young workers 
under 18 has risen sharply to an all-time high in 1966, while the total number of 
agricultural injuries has declined. 


Total Injuries in Under 18 
Year : Agriculture Years 


1962 R620 > 395 
1963 16,74 441 
196), 16,022 OST 
1965. 15,843 616 
1966 15,5325 653 


In a letter dated July 7, 1967, Maurice Gershenson, Chief of the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Research, gives further information on the 1966 statistics. 
His letter states; : 


"California Work Injuries, 1966 is at the Printer's. In 1966, total disabling 
work injuries in agriculture numbered 15,325. Disabling injuries to farm workers 
under 18 numbered 653, or ).3 percent of all agricultural work injuries. Of this 
number, 157 injuries were sustained by farm workers under 16 years’ of age, 96 
by 16- and 17-year olds. 


"Three agricultural. workers under 18 years old died in work accidents recarded 
by the Division during 1966. A 17-year-old mill worker employed by a cattle feed 
lot was suffocated while filling a hominy bin when the hominy caved in on him. 4A 
15-year-old prune picker was crossing a highway dividing the ranch to retrieve his 
hat which had blown off. He was struck by a car and killed instantly. A 15-year- 
old apricot picker was riding as a passenger on a metal counterbalance mounted on 
the front of'a tractor which had been fitted-with a fork lift. He lost his balance 
and fell under the tractor wheels. A fourth young farm worker died in a job acci- 
dent..in. late 1966 which was not recorded by the Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research until.early 1967. The 17-year-old tractor driver was driving a tractor 
pulling a trailer loaded with tomatoes. He fell from the tractor and was erushed 
beneath the tractor wheels," 


In addition to these four deaths to young farm workers, we know of still another 
work-connected death, This took place on July 5, 1966 in a potato field near Wasco — 
where the Chapa family was picking potatoes and had brought their children into the 
fields, to help pick potatoes. The driver of the tractor pulling the potato-digging 
machine was making a turn at the end of the field. Ovidio Chapa, youngest of the 


{ 


children in the fields, was running toward his father when the tractor ran over him 
and crushed him to. death. He was within a few days. of: his fifth birthday. 


The federal and state laws regarding child labor are flouted daily by the grow- 
ers. Children under 12 years of age are presumably prohibited from working, Yet 
a member of. Citizens for Farm Labor, Ernest Lowe, had a-photographic exhibit en- 
titled "Don't Cry:for meBaby" atthe De Young Museum -in San Francisco in September 
1966, showing many photographs of youngsters:‘under 12 at work in California's fields 
and orchards. Several of them were operating, illegally, farm vehicles: a major 
factor in agricultural deaths, 


The: now-historic’.photograph shot by another member of our committee, George 
Ballis,. showed ‘two youngsters clearly under eight years of age at work as strike- 
breakers. in the grape vineyards in Delano, This photograph has been widely re- 
produced, and appears on page 27 of the pamphlet, "The Grape Strike," published by 
the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor. The children are "guarded" by a 
Tulare.County deputy standing near grane. boxes bearing the brand name of "Mother", 


Other photographs taken by committee members have been shown at hearings of 
the IW, revealing youngsters under 12 years: of age at work, The root cause is 
the paverty+level wages witch, dea" fathers and mothers receive for farm work, 
‘making it: necessary’ for the’ a work. Child Labor in other industries was 

abolished as wages far the parents rose, making it possible for them to get ade- 
quate care for their children while they were at work and allowing the children to 
enjoy the same educational opportunities as children of other workers, 


Our committee strongly urges the abolition of child labor of 12 and 13-year- 
olds and under,’ We urge the strict enforcement of the labor. of 1) and 15-year-olds 
now permitted: to work. outside of school hours. With: the increasing mechanizat ion 
of agriculture, such protection for, youngsters becomes increasingly vital, if we 
are truly concerned about our youth, 


We propose employer-paid child care centers so that parents at work.in the fields 
‘ean have peace of mind about their children and not have ta bring babies: and taddling 
youngsters into-the fields, or leave them:in cars nearby. - Industries like the 
needle trades, notorious for their sweatshops and exploitation of child labor,‘ are 
now setting up day care facilities for the children of working mothers, prodded by 
the unions in their industries. 


A. recent. Department. of Labor study of mothers who worked 27 weeks-or more in 
196) showed: that close to half of the 12,3 million children:under 1. were left at 
home, cared for by some member of the family or some one hired to look after ‘the 
child at home. But farm women must bring the entire family into the fields to make 
adecent living,.and aré in no position to: hire anyone. to look after their children, 


. Surely: the agricultural industry which boasts. that they produce over. 0% of the 
fruits and vegetables raised in the United’ States, and account for one-third of the 
jobs in California, has a special responsibility ‘toward the «children they have ex- 
ploited for decades.Perhaps they could take a leaf out of the book of the men's 
Segri ne industry, ‘ 


In .the first decade of the 20th century, the children employed in that industry 
carried bundles of clothing home after long -hours.in the sweatshops; Now they will 
carry books, at least in the Chicago area, ‘where the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, has negotiated an agreement with the employers to set up an edu- 
cational fund guaranteeing a college education to the sons’ ahd:daughters of.union 
members . 
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For the agricultural industry, we have a more modest proposal. Let them strive 
to see that every sn and daughter of a farm worker completes eight years of school= 
ing. Let them set up scholarships to guarantee such children high school education. 
Only one child out of 7 in Mexican-American families now completes high school in 
California, and we remind the Commission that the majority of farm workers are in 
this ethnic group. The Department of Labor found that almost half of the illegally 
employed youngsters working in the fields during school hours were in grades below 
the normal for their age. 


Agricultural employers are no better nor worse than ay other group of employers. 
All are driven by the same economic compulsion to reduce unit costs and to run a 
profitable business, All will seek to obtain labor on the cheapest terms. If there 
is no countervailing force in the form op worker organization and government agen- 
cies fail to enforce even the inadequate protections on the books, massive poverty 
among the industry's worlers will continue. In effect, the industry is subsidized 
by the low wages of its workers, and especially its most helpless workers—women 
and minors, 


The Welfare Study Commission appointed by Governor Brown to study poverty in 
California concluded: "One occupational group in California is so deeply locked 
in poverty that it is set of f from all others:, at least 150 thousand farm laborers 
and their families...the harly income of sehapational group condemns them to a 
perpetually marginal state..." 


The IWC has played a major role in maintaining this occupational "ghetto" first 
by its failure to afford any protection to farm women and minors for close to 50 
years; and then by repeatedly setting inferior standards for their wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The present members of the IWC are in a position to right this 
wrong by rejecting a double standard approach. 


The dual standard is blatantly apparent in the failure to set any hairs limi- 
tation for the farm workers, What is the biological difference between women em— 
ployed in the fields and those in packing sheds, or offices, or factories?Why is it 
injurious to the health and safety of most women to work more than 8 hours a day, 
but not to farm women? 


In 1938, the federal fair Labor Standards Act set the h0O-hour week as socially 
desirable for the occupations covered--excluding farm workers. Almost thirty years 
later, the IWC is finally revising its standard of 8 hours to 0 hours--except for 
farm workers, Why?ihy is it proposed for the 13 other wage orders but not for farm 
workers? 


Farm women are particularly in need of the 8-hour limitation. Their work is 
harder and more demanding. In the course of a year they may work for several dif- 
ferent employers, with varying transportation times. Generally speaking they lack 
the possibility of year-round workers in other industries to live near their place 
of work with a minimum of time for transportation. 


The report of the President's Commission on the Status of Women issued in 1963 
under the title "American Women™ concluded: "The normal workday and workweek at this 
moment of history should be not more than 8 hours a day and 0 hours a week. The 
best way to discourage excessive hours for all workers is by broad and effective 
minimum wage coverage, both "ederal and State, providing overtime of at least time 
and a half the regular rate for all hours in excess of 8 a day or 0 a week, Until 
such time as this goal is attained, State legislation limiting maximum hours of work 
for women should be maintained, strengthened, and expanded." 


The farm workers have waited long enough to receive the protection of an 6- 
hour day and the )O-hour week. We would remind the Commission that their first 
proposed order 1) in 1965 included an 8-hour limitation, but this was dropped when 
the final order was issued. The Commission gave no explanation for its action but 
we consider it highly significant that the first proposed order in 1965 recognized 
the need for hours! coverage for farm women and minors. 


Since 1959,farm workers testifying at public hearings have revealed shocking 
work days of 10, 12, 14 and more hours per day, sometimes in temperatures of over 
100 degrees. In the 1962 Work Injuries report (page 30) we find: “Of the 68 
children under 16 who were disabled in agricultural accidents during 1962, approxi- 
mately one-third were employed in apparent violation of one or more state Labor 
Code provisions governing minimum age, hours of work, or hazardous occupations... 
Hight of the injured children were working more than eight hours per day, 8 hours 
per week, or both..." 


The details report a 15-year-old working nine hours a day, six days a week; a 
lj-year-old working 10 hours a day, 6 days a week; a 15-year-old working 56 hours 
per week; a l-year-old working a full 0-hour week during. school hours; a lh-year- 


old working a nine-hour shift, six and one-half days per week. 


Farm work is hard and arduous work, often performed under the broiling sun, 
with the built-in speed-up inherent in any piece work system, arm workers need 
the hours! protection for the sake of their health and safety--as much if not more 
than other groups of workers. The farm workers have paid heavily for their sub- 
standard conditions of living and working, They have paid the price in poor health? 
farm workers have a 30% higher disease incidence in every category as compared with 
other workers, 


We would refer the Commission to the Statement we submitted in early 1965, where 
we quoted extensively from the findings of Dr. Irma West, Medical Officer far the 
California State Department of Public Health. With the increasing use of pesticides 
and other agricultural chemicals, 2 growing health problem has been created for the 
farm workers, 


Dr. West wrote: "In California, the agricultural industry experiences the 
highest occupational disease rate--over 80% higher than the industry in second place, 
and almost three times as high as the average rate of all industries." arm women 
and minors are thus subjected to dermatitis, pesticide poisoning, food poisoning, 
and heat stroke or exhaustion--yet the TC has failed completely to give these 
workers the protection they need, Dr. Vest has stated "in the prevention of, and 
in first aid for most of the occupational diseases, particularly from chemicals 
used on the farm, water, soap and good sanitation are most important." 


Farm workers have testified extensively-~and our ¢ommittee has urged the 
Commission to take unannounced trips to the fields and orchards to verify their 
testimony—that cool drinking water, soap, hand-washing and sanitary facilities are 
rarely available. Enforcemeht of present provisions fa such facilities is a joke, 
Women and minors continue to work under inexcusably primitive conditions. The 
growers engage in a kind of toilet "tokenism" when an inspection is anticipated, 


A civilization and technology capable of reaching the, moon has yet to solve 
the problem of landing toilets in the fields and orchards of California, We con- 
sider such indifference to the health’ and welfare of women and minors scandalous, 
No such problem exists for the building and construction workers who may be working 
in isolated areas, but for the large part they are organized into unions and the 
laws are enforced. 
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Dr. West has concluded from her extensive studies that: “Today's farm chemicals 
require a high-level of sophistication to work with safely. The necessary knowledge, 
plus proper use of personal protective devices and safe operating procedures, must 
be learned, Without very careful training and supervision, working with toxic farm 
chemicals is not safe for any worker, and probably even less so for workers under 
18 years." We concur heabtily and would ropose safeguards along these lines be 
written into the IWC order, 


Our committee members have testified on the fatal failure of present enforce- 
ment. A shocking example of how growers flout the law was demonstrated by a Santa 
Clara apricot grower, who cakmly testified that he had not paid the °1,30 minimum 

_ Wage, would not pay the °1.55, and the Commission might as well set it at ‘5 an 
hour since he couldn't and wouldn't pay it, 


Moreover, as far as he knew, other apricot growers in Santa Clara County had 
likewise failed to pay the minimum wage. His statement underscores what every farm 
worker knows--that there are widespread violations of the IC order and the growers 
can get away with it. For the farm workers, everything is second-class, even the 
enforcement, 


California's largest industry, whose byproduct is massive rural poverty, con- 
tinues to operate blue sky sweatshops, continues to exploit women and children, 
continues to openly flout the law, and continues to believe that they can get away 
with it. They have succeeded in excluding farm workers ‘rom the bulk of protective 
legislation or failing total exclusion, they have placed farm workers under inferior 
and substandard coverage. 


Why are farm workers, women and minors, denied equal protection of the law in 
the IWC orders? Why are not the protections of their health, welfare, and safety 
equal to that given other workers? Why isn't the cost of proper living the same 
for them as for other workers? 


Why has the Industrial Welfare Commission created and perpetuated a gap between 
farm workers and other workers, by subjecting them to a series of inequities? Can- 
dor compels the answer: the power and strength of the agricultural industry and the 
.relative weakness of the farm workers. The agricultural complex is the power elite 
of California; they have dominated state government for decades; and their dominant 
position has had its~impact on the IWC. 


Let us hypothesize: if the agricultural employers were to come before the 
Commission and ask, "Treat us just as you treat the employers in the thirteen other 
wage orders; we ask for no special consideration or treatmént", wouldn't the farm 
workers enjoy parity with other workers in the IWC'- orders? 


The present Commission has the opportunity to end the double standard in the 
order affecting agricultural occupations. Up to now, it has favored the strong and 
discriminated against the weak.’ The employers benefitted while the farm workers 
endured poverty, and substandard living and working conditions, 


We do not ask for "special treatment" for farm women and minors, although that 
could well be justified. They ask for, and we support, their demand for equal 
rights, equal coverage, and equal treatment, Anything less is to fail to carry out 
the legal injunction given the Commission: to protect the welfare of women and. 
minor workers in California, 


LAND, WATER AND POWER MONOPOLY Ii] CALIFORSA 
Talk delivered by 
Origin of Large Landholdings William Reich over 
Role of Fraud, Subsidies and Special Privilege Station KPFA 
February 26, 1967 


In September, 1965, the Federal Office of Economic Oportunity made a grant of 
$267,897 to the National Farm Workers Association to finance and enlarge its 
literacy, health and consumer education programs among Mexican farm workers. 
Immediately an uproar arose. Growers, the Delano City Council, Kern County 
officials, and congressman Harlan Hazen protested using taxpayers! money to help 
farm workers. Because of the grape strike, which began after the grant was al- 
located, Cesar Chavez, head of the Farm Workers Association, agreed to delay 
acceptance of the grant until the strike is settled, 


Another low-income group in Del Rey, near Fresno, organized the California 
Center for Community Development which was awarded an anti-poverty grant of 
$250,000 to carry on an educational program aimed at training poor people to 
organize and run programs for their own betterment. This grant too was attacked 
by the power structure of the area, namely the corporate farmers. Congressman 
B.F. Sisk was successful in holding up funds for three months because he claimed 
the Center was sympathetic to the cause of the Delano strikers. After operating 
for several months, the project is again under fire. Congressmen Sisk and McFall 
threaten to stop the funds because a similar group from Watts participated in a 
Fresno picketline calling for the boycott of Perelli—Minetti wines. 


These comparatively small government grants to the poor are in sharp contrast 
to the billions of dollars in gifts, subsidies and tax exemptions to the corpor- 
ation farms which engage in lockouts, boycotts, propaganda and legislative ac- 
tivity with no threat to their gove..iment handouts. The Sierra Club lost its 
tax exemption because it opoosed legislation favored by the land monopolies and 
the power lobby. But the Farm Bureau retains its tax ememption een though it is 
one of the largest spenders trying to influence legislation in Sacramento and 
Washington. The big landholders say federal funds should not be used to help 
the poor to organize. Yet, the Farm Bureau was largely organized through the 
efforts of the tax-supported Azricultural Extension Service, Until recently many 
counties provided the Farm Bureau with rent-free headquarters in public buildings, 
Governor Reagan's Dept. of Labor sends with its mailings propaganda issued 
by the / uns}, of California Growers, a group formed to oppose organization 
of farm workers, 


What is the origin of the large landholdings which play such an important 
role in the economy and government of the state? 


When early settlers arrived in California, following the gold rush and admis— 
sion to the union, they discovered that most of the best farm land had already 
passed into private ownership through Mexican land grants, federal railroad grants 
and seizure by unscrupulous land grabbers. Therefore, the Homestead Act of 1862 


which gave 160 acres of free federal land to bona fide settlers meant very little 
to California, 


Because of mountainous terrain and desert climate, most of California's 101 
million acres are not fit for farming. Only 7%, or 7 million acres, can be clas- 
sified as crop land. Of this, the 3.5 million irrigated acres provide 85% of 
the state's farm income. 


Much of the easily accessible crop land was included in land grants made by 
the Mexican government when it broke up the mission estates in 1833. More than 
Oo million acres were included in the 800 most important grants, reaching from 
Sonoma to San Diego. For example, a tract of some 50,000 acres, extending from 
San Leandro Creek to El Cerrito Creek, embracing all of what is now Oakland and 
Berkeley, was eranted to Don Luis Maria Paralta, a soldier at the Monterey 


Through purchase and fraud many of these grants fell into the hands of land 
speculators. Some grants were based on forged documents, JExistence of the grants 
led to endless litigation in the period 1850 to 1870, Finally a federal commission 
approved 588 grants totalling 8,850,000 acres. Mexican land grants form the 
vasis of such present day holdings as the Tejon Ranch, owned by the Chandler 
family of the Los Angeles Times, the Irvine Estate in Orange County, now leading 
the drive to repeal the federal 160—acre limit law, and the Miller and Lux 
enpire,. 


In 1850 speculators lobbied through Congress a bill which granted to each 
Western state all federal "swamp and overflow lands within its boundaries." To 
eastern congressmen it seemed fair that the states should have this land which 
they considered off no value. But the land grabbers, who controlled the state leg- 
islature, knew that in California many tracts which seem to be swamp land in the 
rainy season can actually be cultivated most of the year without drains, levees 
and other expensive works. Such lands comprised some of the richest soil in the 
State, admirably suited for dry farming wheat which was the leading crop in the 
1860's, '70's and'80's, when California was often the No. 1 wheat producing state 
and San Francisco the leading wheat shipper. 


An investigating committee later disclosed wholesale fraud in the disposal of 
this so-called swamp land, The State sold more than 2 million acres for $1.15 and 
$1.25 an acre, Surveyors were appointed who designated vast tracts as "swampland" 
which were, as Horace Greeley said, "so dry there was not enough muck to supply a 
single small frog." Two state surveyors lefs office owning morc than $00,000 ac-.es 
each. Henry Miller (of Miller and Lux) hitched a team of horses to a boat and had 
himself dragged over a vast tract so he could swear it was swampland. 


As examples of the accumulation of large landholdings in the San Joaquin Valley, 
let us look bricfly at the activities of Miller and Lux, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, the Kern County Land Company and the Di Giorgio interests. 


Henry Miller came to California from Germany in 1850. He started a butcher 
business in San Francisco and made trips to the San Joaquin Valley to buy beef, 
To produce his own meat, he purchased several questionable Mexican land grants at 
$1,15 an acre, acquiring 48,000 acres in this manner. He bought large acreages of 
Federal land and "swamp land" from the State, He also purchased many acres from 
farmers who had already improved their land. By acquiring control of the water 
supply, he would force them to sell at a loss. Soon the partners, Miller and Lux, 
Owned more than 1,000,000 acres, an area larger than Belgium, including a continu- 
ous strip along the San Joaquin River 100 miles long, and along the Kern River for 
50 miles, 


Through control of key legislators, Miller and Lux had no trouble getting spe- 
cial acts passed validating their countless frauds, Through a system of loans to 
county assessors, they were able to keep their taxes extremely low. They held their 
lands off the market until such a time as their sale would yield enormous profits. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD by 1880 had received from the federal government 
11.5 million acres of California land, about 16% of all the land owned by the fed- 
eral government in the state, and land which otherwise might have gone to home— 
steaders, 


When Congress authorized a transcontinental railway in 1869, the railroads were 
granted alternate sections of land in a strip extending 10 miles from the track on 
each side. Congress in 1864 doubled the width of the strip,to twenty odd-numbered 
sections per mile. The transcontinental railroad was also granted a cash subsidy 
of $16,000 per mile on level land and $48,C00 in the mountains. To take advantage 
of the larger sum, the promoters of the railroad claimed the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains started in the vicinity of Sacramento. As soon as a line was projected, the 
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SP teok possession of its land grant.even though, iin some cases, the 


line was never completed. This was true of the SP branch from Goshen 


ae Aaah Pass to Gilroy. Some of the land claimed by Southern Pacific along 
saat re vast already been settled upon and improved, When SP agents attempted to 
5 armers from the land, five people were killed, This is know as the 
fussel Slough incident and forms the basis of George Norris’ novel, the Octopus 
(the octopus being the Southern Tacific). 


rarer lacs bare peg its lines, it encouraged settlers to occupy its lands 
an ¥ ar they could buy later. Promotional literature referred to prices 

ae 7 4 P 5 per acre, Later the settlers found the lands they occupied were 

: ss uo) ay on the open market for sale at prices of $25 to $40 an acre, with the 

ve getting all improvements such as orchards, crops, buildings and irrigation 
itches. Up to 1919 the SP received more than $10,000,000 from the sale of land in 


California, In recent years the railroad has held on to its land rather than 
selling it. 


The Southern Pacific not only exploited the farmer in the sale of land. It also 
charged "all the traffic would bear" for shipping farm products to market. Large 
M takers ges ei as the Kern County Land Co.; received special rebates which gave 
iia hl ten ms r advantage over small independent farmers who were at the mercy of 

~s SP dominated the state leqisiature. 

For more tian Tlity years vue uo 
Its lobbyists were able to get any bill passed waich benefited the company and to 
defeat any which stood in its way. Not until the election of Hiram Johnson as g0v— 
ernor at the turn of the century was the stranglehold of the Southern Pacific on 
the state Legislature broken. 


THE KERN COUNTY LAND COMPANY was founded by two }rothers-in-law, James Ben ALi 
Haggin and Lloyd Tevis. They migrated to California from Kentucky shortly after the 
gold rush of 1849 and became interested in land claims, They lent money on claims, 
at 15% interest per month, or 180% per year. Consequently their fortune increased 
rapidly. Soon Hagein had an interest in more than 100 mines from Alaska to the 
Andes, including the Comstock Lode, the Hearst Homestake Mine, Anaconda Copper and 
Cerro de Pasco in Chile, 


Lloyd Tevis had investments in shipping, dry docks, stage coaches and railroads. 
“He was president of the Southern Pacific Railroad in 1869-70 and later became 
president of the Well Fargo Express Co. 


In 1874 Haggin and Tevis began buying ‘Land in the San Joaquin Valley as the 
basis for a huge cattle empire, To provide water for the enterprise they bought 
land along the upper Kern River, some from Southern Pacific and other parcels from 
farmers who had difficulty making a living from the land because of the uncertain 
water supply. Hagzin and Tevis engaged in a long court struggle with Miller and 
Lux over Kern River water. Miller and Lux owned land on the lower stretches of 
the river. The case was finally settled with Hagein and Tevis getting firm rights 
to 75% of the flow of the river and Miller and Lux the remainder. 


In 18°90 the Kern County Land Co. was incorporated with 375,000 acres in the San 
Joaquin Valley, now grown to over 400,000 acres in California and nearly a million 
additional acres in Arizona, New Mexico and Oregon. 


The Kern County Land Co. continues to receive many advantages and subsidies not 
available to the operator of a family-type farm. Much of its rich farmland is 
assessed at only $60 an acre whereas a fair market value would be in excess of 
$1500 an acre, This unfair assessment enables the company to evade some $4 million 
a year in property taxes. Because the company is also an oil producer from the 
rich wells discovered on its land, it takes advantage of the 273% depletion allow- 
ance, thereby lowering its income tax. 


The company has developed 116,000 ecres OF Its vewy remu av remval propervics 
which it leases to 250 tenants, These "tenants", in reality, are big operators, 
such as W.B,Camp, Vice President of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, who farm the land 
in conjunction with other properties, The "tenants" find such leasing more advan- 
tageous than owning the land outright because of the tax advantages possessed by 
the Kern County Land Co. 


THE DI GIORGIO FARMS, with nearly 10,000 acres under cultivation in Kern County, 
is a relative newcomer to the list of great landed interests. Joseph di Giorgio, 
a Sicilian immigrant, made a fortune on the Baltimore and New York fruit and vege 
table auction markets. He moved to California and purchased the Earl Fruit Co., 
a shipping concern with extensive loans to the growers that produced its fruit. 
In 1915 Di Giorgio began buying unimproved land in Kern County at from $10 to $90 
an acre. He developed a water supply for the land, largely from wells, and experi- 
mented in the production of early and late fruit and grapes, Super-profits can be 
made by supplying the early and late markets. Later the company acquired 2000 acres 
in San Diego County which is planted in early grapes, It also has large holdings 
in Florida, Intensive cultivation of Di Giorgio land requires a certain and plenty- 
ful sypply of cheap water and cheap labor. Federally subsidized water is now ob- 
tained from the Central Valley Project. The company tookfull advantage of the 
federally subsidized bracero program and until recently was successful in pre- 
venting organization of its workers, 


The aforementioned examples of typical large California landholdings show how 
their origin and continued prosperity have been based to a large extent on fraud, 
subsidies, favoritism and control of government officials, The same situation pre- 
vails today, though not so openly. Big landholders are getting billions of dol- 
lars in subsidies from construction of federal and state water projects and at the 
same time the value of their land is enhanced because of these projects. 


For example, the Federal government is curvently spending nair a vitisun uvs- 


Lars. to construct the San Luis Project and the water distribution system of the 
Westlands Water District, west of Fresno. This expenditure will provide water for 
500,000 acres in the District, 70% of which is in ownerships exceeding 160 acres 
and therefore not eligible to receive water from the project. 


The government has gone ahead with construction of this gigantic project without 
requiring owners of excess acres to sign contracts stating they would dispose of 
the excess within 10 years, as required by law. Governor Reagan and others call 
for abolition of the 160-acre limit law. Jlimination of the law would mean an 
outright gift of taxpayers! money of more than $1000 an acre to all landowners in 
the Westlands Water District, including Southern Pacific with more than 120,000 
acres in the area. 


The federal government constructed Isabella Dam on the Kern River at a cost of 
$21,000,000. Lobbyists for the Kern County Land Co. and other landowners in the 
area were successful in getting the dam assigned to the Corps of Army Engineers 
for construction with only $4,5 million allocated to irrigation benefits. Yet 
practically all the water conserved and stored by the project will be used for 
irrigation, The Kern County Land Co. and other landowners offer to pay the 
government $4.5 million in cash as the irrigationists! share and thereby evade 
the acre limit law. The government turned down the offer and the case is now in 
the courts. If the Kern County Land Co. wins the case, it will get almost all 
the benefits of the #21 million facility for $4.5 million. 


Big landowners in the San Joaquin Valley also receive millions of dollars in 
federal price support payments. Year after year the cotton and grain payments to 
the corporation farms in the Tulare Lake bed run into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, Salyer Farms one year received over a million dollars, while the 
Boswell Corporation last year received in excess of half a million. Price support 
payments are a necessity for the small and average size family-type farm. There 
should be a limit, however, on the amount a Single individual or farm can receive, 
Price supports are, in effect, a guaranteed income to the grower. 


Yarm workers @o not enjoy such guaranteed income. Indeed, only after years of 
struggle did they come on Feb. 1 under a very inadequate minimum wage law. Nor do 
they get water subsidies. Many farm labor communities have no central water sys-— 
tem, For example, the residents of Three Rocks, in Fresno County, must haul all 
their water in tanks. This impoverished community is in the area of the Westlands 
Water District where the federal goverment is providing a subsidy of $1000 an 
acre to make irrigation water available to the landowners. But the farm workers 
can get no county, state or federal aid to help them get decent drinking water 
for their community. 


The privileged few seem to get these huge government handouts as a matter of 
course, They call this "free enterprise". But when the government attempts to 
do something for the poor, such as the tiny anti-poverty grants to the National 
Farm Workers Association and the California Center for Community Develomment, this 
is called "creeping socialism". 


LAND, WATER AND POWER MiOWOrCLY IN CALIFORNIA 
Talk delivered by 
Farming Becomes Agribusiness William Reich over Station 
KPFA on Feb, 26, 1967 


In my first program I pointed out that as people migrated to California in the 
wake of the gold rush they found that most of the state's best farm land was already 
in large ownerships. Nevertheless, many persevering individuals managed to acquire 
small ard medium size parcels which through hard work were transformed into fertile 
fields, orchards, vineyards, truck and poultry farms, dairies and cattle ranches. 
Most were operated as family—-type farms, that is, they were large enough to support 
a family whose members supplied most of the labor, management and capital. 


In 1920 there were more than 130,000 such family-type farms in the state. Today 
the number is around 50,000. In the past 30 years family-type farms in California 
have been going out of business at the rate of over 1000 a year. Their owners retire 
or go bankrupt and the land is absorbed by larger farm operations or by urban sub- 
divisions. 


For many years California has been the leading farm state, The on-the-farm value 
of its farm products exceed $4 billion a year. This generates at least $12 in re- 
lated businesses, such as canning, processing, shipping, distribution and banking. 
Agriculture is also a large consumer of machinery, motor vehicles, petroleum, elec— 
tricity, fertilizers and pesticides, ericulture is indeed California's leading 
industry. 


Of the $4 billion of farm products produced in the state each year, less than 
20% is grown on the 50,000 farms with gross income of less than $40,0CO a year. The 
rest, or more than $3,2 billion, is produced on the 10,000 farms with gross income 
of over $40,000 a year. Only 15% of these are classified as "family type" farms. 


Thus most of the food and fiber grown in the state is produced by corporate farms: 
or by "agribusiness", as they like to call themselves, These farms differ from the 
family-type farm inasmuch as the direct sale of farm products is not their only 
source of income, Nor is farming their only interest. Often these so-called farms 
are tied in with packing houses, canneries, shipping concerns, wineries, distillor-— 
ies and cotton gins, Some are controlled by retail outlets. Some of the owners act 
as directors of banks, Since most corporate farms are only part of a larger business 
commlex, *- 7 are usually operated by paid managers with hired farm labor. 


On the other hand, many of today's family-type farms are not independent either, 
Their existence depends upon disposal of their products to the large agribusiness 
complex, A dairyman, for example, must have a contract with Foremost, Borden or 
some Other giant distributor since he doesn't have the facilities to prpcess his 
milk and distribute it to the consumer. Similarly, the small peach, plum, grape 
or apple grower is dependent upon the processor, shipper or canner as an outlet 
for his crop. Many growers are "captive" inasmuch as they are financed by feed 
companies or chain stores who dictate most of their farming activities, A large 
proportion of our eggs, fryers, broilers, turkeys are produced by growers under 
contract to the feed companies who finance than, This practice is spreading to ee 
tle production, Many chain stores maintain their own feed lots to produce beef. The 
recent investication of the food industry by the National Commission on Food Market— 
ing showed that chain stores are increasingly able to influence the price of beef 
and other farm products, 


Large ageregates of capital operating in agriculture have also been eee eoid 
in keeping wages of farm workers at a minimum, usually below subsistence level, This 
cheap labor depresses the price of farm products which are purchased by the canner- 
ies, packing houses, wineries, shippers and retail outlets. Since the small indepen- 
dent farmer must sell his output at the same low price, his labor and that of his 
family, which produced the produce, is also debased, For example, several years ago 
some fifty strawberry growers, using family labor and organized in the Naturipe 
Berry Cooperative, were almost wiped out when a large corporate farm planted sever~ 
al thousand acres in strawberries near Salinas and began operating with cheap bra- 
cero labor, Fortunately Congress ended the bracero program and the growers and their 
cooperative were saved from bankruptcy. 


Most corporation farms are bound by interlocking directorates with other power— 
ful corporations —- utilities, banks, railroads and manufacturing industries. Their 
combined influence in Sacramento and Washington is very effective. Together, this 
complex of powerful corporations, of which agribusiness is an integral part, con 
trols nearly every aspect of our economy and is the real power structure of Califor— 
nia, 


Let's look at some of the interlocking directorates of our large farm corpor-— 
ations, 


The Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation has four directors in common with the Bank of 
America! It also has directors which sit on the boards of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., Bank of California, Union 
O11 Co., and the Empurium—-Capwell Co. The company owns Treesweet and S&W Foods 
and recently purchased a chain of wholesale outlets. 


The Kern County Land Co. has directorships in common with PG&E, FPI&T, Bank of 
California and the Wells Fargo Bank. Recent presidents of the company have come 
from PG&E, Safeway Stores, American Trust Co. and Castle and Cooke, one of the 
"big five” of Hawaii. Kern County Land Co. ows the J.I.Case Corporation, a 
leading manufacturer of farm machinery and one of the last of the big corporations 
to sign up with the United Auto Workers union. The company also owns the Walker 
Manufacturing Co. and De Luxe Products Corporation, manufacturers of electronic 
devices. It also owns the Stockdale Development Corporation which with the 
Del Webb Corporation is developing an urban community of 6000 acres near Bakers-— 
field. The company has offered to donate a portion of its land for a state col- 
lege in order to enhance the value of the remainder. 


This is similar to the tactic of the Irvine Foundation which increased the valne 
of its 93,000 acres in Orange County by donating land for a branch of the Univer- 
sity of California. Although a city the size of Berkeley is being built on the 
remainder of the property, the Irvine family will retain ownership, only leasing 
it to occupants. Edward Carter, Chairman of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California, is a trustee of the Irvine Foundation. He is also on the board 
of the Southern California Edison Co., PI&T, United California Bank and is pres— 
ident of Broadway—Hale Stores, 


The Newhall Land Company has offered a site for a state college on its holdings 
in Contra Costa County, and plans to develop an entire new city on its large acreage 
in Los Angeles County. The later is made possible by the State Water Project. 

The Newhall family owns a large portion of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


The 80,000 acre Tejon Ranch, the value of which will also be increased manyfold 
by the State Water Project which has conduits and pumps on the property; is owned 
chiefly by the Chandler family, which also owns the Los Angeles Times. Norman 
Chandler is a director of Safeway Stores, the Santa Fe Railway, Pan American World 
Airways and the Security First National Bank of Los Angeles. Mrs. Chandler is a 
regent of the University of California. 


The California Packing Corporation, which sells over half billion dollars 
worth of its Del Monte products annually, owns large fruit and vegetable acreages 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. It operates canning and packing plants 
in at least 12 states, including Alas#a and Hawaii. It has interlocking directors 
with PG&E, PIRT, Bank of California, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, and the Wells 
Fargo Bank, 


Hunt Foods and Industries, with headquarters in Fullerton and plants throughout 
the state, is the nation's Largest packer of tomatoes and second largest of peaches. 
It also owns Wesson O11, Snowdrift Co., United Can and Glass Co., the W.P.Fulle: 
Paint Co, and the Ohio Match Co., the wation's largest match producer. It is the 
largest stockholder of the Wheeling Steel Corp. and owns 35% of McCall and Redbook 
magazines. 


Anderson, Clayton and Co. of Houston, Texas, one of the world's largest growers 
of cotton and producer of cottonseed products, operates 52,000 acres in California! 
Westlands Water District, which has been authorized a federal water subsidy of 
around $1000 an acre, To get this subsidized water the law requires that Anderson, 
Clayton Co, sell its land in the district in excess of 160 acres. Nevertheless, 
the company has recently acquired 1000 acres of additional land. The company 
has extensive landholdings in Mexico and Latin America and is an important factor 
in the world cotton market. The Washington Post recently linked the company with 
the M.D. Anderson Foundation of Houston which served as a front for channeling 
secret CIA funds to organizations which alleredly try to influence policy in foreig: 
countries, 


The Bank of America finances a large proportion of farm operations in California 
During the depression of the 1930's, through default and foreclosure, tit acquired 
many farms. Its subsidiary, California Lands, Inc., owned more than 500,000 
acres in 1939. Most of this has since been sold. 


AS one oF the prime MOVETS SI UCL TOTM1a Egri1ousiness, tHe b.nK vi Ainer ica 
was represented on the State Board of Agriculture by one of its vice-presidents, 
the late Jesse Tapp, who as chairman of the Board was also a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of California. Another vice president of the Bank 
of America, Barl Coke, was appointed by Governor Reagan as Director of the State 
Department of Agriculture. Coke stands committed to secure re-enactment of the 
pracero program and elimination of the 150-acre limit on federally subsidized 
water, Another official of the Bank of America recently told a farm—city confer-— 
ence in Berkeley that the state's farming areas would become "pockets of poverty" 
if the acreage limitation law is not repealed, 


This partial listine of the tic-ups between agriculture and centers of economic 
and political power in California should be sufficient to make the point that 
the agricultural situation is radically changed when farms are no longer operated 
by farmers but by the seme people who operate the utilities, railroads, banks, 
canneries and retail chains. These people have been the traditional enemies of 
the family-type ferm, of the farm worer and organized ‘shor, 


Yet virtually all federal anu state Farm policy is mau 5 the asstmpvion that 
agriculture is based on small and medium size farms operated by the people who 
Live on them, rather than on the fact that most of our food and fiber is produced 
on large tracts operated by absentee owners who in most cases are corporation 
executives, These corporation beads pose as dirt farmers so they can get the 
benefits of federal price supports, subsidized irrigation water and a cheap labor 
supply which is not given the legal protections afforded the rest of labor and 
whose wages have been kept low by importation of foreign workers. 


The federal zovernment spends around $4 billion a year to prop up the price 
of farm products, Only 20% of this reaches the 24 million poor farmers who need 


it most. The other 80%, or $3.2 Billion, goes to the one million largest farms, 
In my previous talk I pointed out that every year big operators in the San Joa- 
quin and Imperial valleys receive over $100,000 each in cctton and grain supports. 
The federal sugar program offers a subsidy of over $100,000,000 a year to Calif- 
ornia sugar beet growers and refiners, the largest of which is the Spreckles Co. 


lkany California farmers pay only $3.50 per acre foot for water from the Central 
Valley Project. Yet the cost of producing this water is around $15 an acre foot. 


Farmers also get a tremendous subsidy throvuzh the activities of the University 
of California which finances extensive research in horticulture, animal husbandry, 
fertilizers and pesticides and develops new implements and machinery for farm use, 


Those officials who are so eager to reduce the cost of government could do so 
by eliminating or reducing these immense subsidies to agribusiness. 


In formulating progrems to help farmers, it is high time that our congressmen 
and state legislators differentiate between real dirt farmers and the agri- 
industrial complex. 


Legislation designed to preserve and maintain the family-type farm, often 
called the "backbone of American democracy", should not be perverted by its 
application to corporation farms. Certain legislative measures are needed to 
safeguard the position of the independent farmer in our highly monopolized economy. 
He sells the product of his toil in a so-called free market, but he must buy 
machinery, fuel, fertilizers and other necessities at administered prices—— fixed 
by giant monopolies. Independent farmers must be encouraged to join or form 
cooperatives to sive them strength in the competitive struggle with agribusiness. 


Furthermore, farm workers who toil in the "factories in the field" mst be 
brought into the mainstream of American Labor, with social security, unemployment 
insurance and protection of their right to organize. 


Bibliography on the Anti-Monopoly Water Law 
by Charles L. Smith, June 1966 


Note to Readers: 


Congress passed the National Reclamation Act in 1902 to help water development in 
the West by federal subsidies. These subsidies to privately-owned lands are now run- 
ning from $1,000 to $2,000 an acre, according to studies by the U.S, Bureau of the 
Budget. 


In order to prevent monopoly by the few of water, of subsidies, and of unearned 
increment, Congress included provisions in the National Reclamation Act to limit the 
benefits any individual may legally receive. These protections against monopoly of 
the government-supplied water are sometimes called "excess land law," "acreage limi- 
tation," or "160-acre law." 


The U.S. Supreme Court, in 1958, described the law's purpose in these words: 
"The limitation insures that this enormous expenditure will not go in disproportionate 
share to a few individuals with large land holdings. Moreover, it prevents the use of 
the federal reclamation service for speculative purposes." 357 U.S. 275, 297 (1958) 


Basic Documents 


Senate Joint Resolution #18 adopted Feb. 16, 1878, Chap. 23 California Legislature. 


Federal Reclamation Law, June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388). 


Roosevelt, Theodore,7 Transactions, Commonwealth Club of California 108 Os 
acMillan 
Bryce, (Lord) James, American Commonwealth, Ch. 90 in unabridged edition only,/ 1922-23. 


"Fact-finders report," Federal reclamation by irrigation, Senate document #92, 68th 
Congress, lst session, 1924. 


Excess Land Law, Omnibus Adjustment Act of May 25, 1926, 43 U.S. Code 423E, 44 Stat 
649-650. 


Report to Legislature of 1931 on State Water Plan, California Dept. of Public Works, 
Div. of Water Resources, Bulletin No. 25, 1930. 


State Water Plan Association, Manual for Speakers in Support of Central Valley 
Project Act, Special Election, Dec. 19, 1933, Dec. 1, 1933. 


Gates, Paul Wallace,"Homestead Act in an Incongruous Land System," 41 American 
Historial Review 652 (1936). 


Packard, Walter E., The Economic Implications of the Central Valley Pro ect, Haynes 
Foundation, Los Angeles, 91 pp. maps, tables, 1942. 


Historical Background of California Agriculture and Its Labor Problem, Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on Violations of Free Speech and Rights of 
Labor, 77 Cong.(2) Sen. Report 1150, Part 3, pp. 219-229, June 15, 1942. 


Angel, Arthur D., Ph.D. Thesis, Political and Administrative Aspects of Central 
Valley Project, U.C.L.A., 1944, 398 pp., bib. pp. 371-398. Available on 


interlibrary loan. 


U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Military Affairs, Hearings on Central Valley Project 160- 
acre limitation, San Francisco, April 7, 1944, 121 pp. mimeo U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, Sacramento. 


Business Week, "Valley Divided," May 13, 1944, pp. 21, 24. 


Hearings on H.R. 3961 Before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 78th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 635 (1944), S. Res. 295 July 24-29, 1944, 503 pp. 78:2. 


U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Central Valley Project Acreage Limitation, Report on 
Prob. 19 with appendices containing all the reports, statements and resolu- 
tions made available to the committee. 277 p., Sept. 25, 1944. 
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